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A*f^TOR ANALYTIC INVESTIOATION OF THE DIMBN** 

noMt'or GAOUP 'communication as a function or 

' tUE rypt OF INTERDEPENDENCE ^ Order No. 7»0M7t 
BAMCiOUEY/ Mary Anne, Ph.D. Indiana University 1 Wi, 

TlM purpose of the ftudy was to Idtttlfy dlmenslone of 
eomniiialcatlan In three communicatioii contexts, Includint pro^ 
moUvely interdependent, negatively Interdependent, and inde- 
ptkdmi, which could have possible uti|ity as behavior measur- 
Inf Instruments in each particular context. 
. Twelve group discussions were audio taped and transcribed/ 
The discussions included four ot each of the following types: 
gtroups whieh were promQtively Interdependent (problem -solv- 
ing task); groups which were negatively interdependent (arbi- 
tratlcA task) and groups which were independent (Informal 
task).' From each discussion, twenty-five statements were 
randomly selected ^ rated on a number of variables. 

Raters, using seven -point scales, evaluated the sample of 
statements' according' to the degree to which they reflected 
thlrty*sevcn different communication properties. These data 
wer^ us#d to check the dimensional structure of the communi- 
'catl<ii variables In each of the three types of discussions. Five 
factor analytic procedures were employed to-check the ro^t- 
ness and stability of the factors, Including principal factoring 
#ithout iteration, principal, factoring with Iteration, Roa's ca- 
nonical, alpha, and Image factoring. 

Ten dimenslor^s overall emerged: two In the problem -i^olv- 
inf., four In the arbitration, and four In the informal contexts.^ 
Ito the problem -solving groups these dimensions Included Inter - 
personal Coheslv^nefes ~ Bunc}Ing Behavior defined by agreJT 
ment, conciliation, cooperation, support* reinforcement, and 
friendliness, as well as Personal Manner represented by ob- 
jectivity^ tactfulness, reasonableness, and respect. Personally - 
Oriented Behavior , characterized by femotlonality, defensive- 
ness, rigidity, hostility, egotism and Intensity; Task - Oriented 
Behavior, defined by eUboratlon, objecUve informatlven^ss, 
clarification^ and insight; Interpersonal Coheslven^s - Building 
Behavtor, consistlrfg pf support, agreement, relnfo/ce'ment, 
conciliation, cooperation, and (-)argumentatlvenea§; and, Co«- 
trol Behayior . characterized by provocaUveness, inquisitive^ 
nens and Valuation seeking emerged in the arbitration context. 
The tectors emerging in the informal c ontext ' we re ye rsonally - 
Oriented Behavior , whjch was represented by emotionality, 
pr(»vocativen ess, insight, risk, argumentativeness, rigidity, . 
and oplnioiiatedness; Task r Orlented Behavior , characterized 
by objective Informatlveness, clarity, clarification, elabor^- 
Uon Md cooperation; personal Manner with respect, objec- : 
tivlty, tactfulnesi^ and reaaonableness showing the highest 
correlation; and tnterpersonal Coheslveness - Building Be- 
havior, defined by agreement, conciliation and support.^,. 

The results Indicated that the communication variables ex- 
hibited the property of dimensionality, that factors within con- 
texts Ver# generally stable, and thatth^ dimensionality varies 
as a function of the type of Interdependence within the group. 
These findings have both me.thodologicJtl and theoretical impli- 
cations that need to be pursued In future research. 



AlCSIVALUATIGN OF THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATION 
aKILMl TRAINING ON MARITAL INTERACTION 

Qrder No. 7903079 

CARtTON, Kathleen Alice, Ph.D. University of Utah, 1978. f 
laOpp. Chiiirinan: Tod Packard . 

The purpose of the present study ^vas to complete a pre- 
limlnarjr evakaation of a cdknnlfunication skills training pro- ^ 
gram developed at the ;3alt Lake City Veterans Administration 
HoipttaL Thirty couples participated In pre- and postassees- 
mwHt SMflions approximutet^c three weeks npart. AssessmeiA 
qowilsted of self-report questionnaires and six interaction 
tisks*. Fifteen eTcperimehttO^ouples received commujpicslion 
Skills training between the ^K) assessment sessions. 
tl« 0epariite analyses qf eovariance wer» conducted tqf 
" " ind wlvev on four behavioral meaMret aiitllM^ Mlis« 

K - 



tec*lMi measures. Pretest scores were the covarlateli. * One of 
the iour behavioral measures showed significant resulte fpr 
both Mperimenial husbands and wives (Solution t^ropOMO). 
Xapertmertal wives scored significantly different from eott** 
trol wives on a measure of satisfaction with outeomes. • 



EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS TRAINING ON THE 
OUTCOME OF A SEX COUNSELING PROGRAM 

Order No; 7911990 
COLEMAN, Edmond Joseph, Ph.D. University of Minnesota 

im 177pp. ^ 

Thirteen couples seeking sexual counseling were randomly 
divided Into two treatment conditions: Communlc^aions training- 
prifer to sex counseling or sex counseling alone. Couples were 
given a battery of tests designed to measure self-esteem, mar- 
ital adjustment, sexual satisfaction, and commuhicatlon ability. 
These tests Vere given pre- and post-treatment; Couples re- * 
ceiving the corrimunicatlons training were tested an additional 
time following the communications program.* Clinical data col-- 
Vleoted Included sex histories, treatment notes, and client eval- 
uations. Both these experimental groups were compared to six 
couples in baseline groups which had already been tr^eated for 
sexual dysfunction and received communication training as part 
of their overall treatment process. * 

Batfed upon the outcome measures used in this study and 
the statistical analyses, communication skills training was not 
shown to generally enhance the outcome of the sex counseling 
program. This conclusion, remains somewhat tentative because 
randomization of groups In tWs study failed 4o produce •equaP 
groups prior to treatment. The clinical data suggested that 
the imponance of communication skills training seems to be 
dependent ^pon the contextual nature^^of the dysfunction. When 
the etiology of the sexual dysfunction Is embedded in poor com- 
munication skills, 'communlcaUon 'training is an Important part 
of treatment. 



AN EXAMINATION OF XHE'" RELATIONSHIP AMONG 
ASSERtlVENESS, NtAMFEST ANXIETY, AND SELF^ 
E5?TEEM Order No. 7901432 

CONAWAY, Roger NIon, Ph.D. Uowliii^ Green Stute Univer- ' 
slty, 1978. '86pp. 

Assertive communication Is concerned with ii^ulivlduals ^ 
leijmlng cogT\ltlve, brhavloral. and affective piwedures for 
improvijjg their interpersonal offectivehtss. tnUn^ip In as- 
sertive communication .Is required for persons who are de- 
ficient in the at)ility to say no, ask far favors ;uid nuxke rc- 
quests, to express positive nnd negative feelin^cs. or who 
experience unadapflve anxiety r^ponses which hinder their 
effective interpersoii:il expression. 

Tolurther exphcate the theoretical nature of the asser- 
tivenesft construct, two i)aslc correlates t<^ assertlveness were 
sxamined: anxiety and self-esteem. Anxiety, self -esteem, 
and sssertiveness were correlated to determine the^nature 
ana strength of (he relationships existing among the"thrM*ton- ' 
struets« 

Students In a mtd-we»tem university (N=»223) were admin'- 
istsrtd a questionnaire t>ooklet containing a self -report ms«- 
\¥/lh aJ^xietyj-twouMlf-report measures of self-esteem, snd 
CpM self -report measures of assert iveness. It was hypoths- 
irtxsd that composite scored on the three measures of asssr- 
tivtnsss woUld positively correlate with composite scorss on ' 
UMinsastlres of self-esteem and negatively correlate with a* 
cpiq^osite score on the measure of ar^ety. It was 'ailsoihy- 
pothssiced that the anxiety scores and self-esteem scorss 
would ^egatively correlate. o | 

Canonical correlational analyst^ was' used to examin* ths 
relationship among the six dependent variables. The three as- 
Mrttv^sss variables were included in Set J and the anxiety 
' and ssli -esteem variables were included in Set 2. Results 
clearly supported hypotheses at a signifipance level of p < 
.0001 on Root 1. Roots 2 and 3 were not significant. Sex dlf- 



fariMces w^r* also Indicated by discriminant analysis on th« 
six dtpendent variables. * 

A major contribution of this study was seen in establithr 
lng*a closeness between effective Interpersonal expression and 
feelings In self. Future research based on the results of the 
present stud/ was also discussed. 

\ 



Tl>ese results would sut5gest that intensive, structured dyadic 
^ Interaction, ike the core of ah instructional format, could 
hance the.impact of a program designed to teach interpersonal 
•kills. Furthermore, it would appear tharsuch interaction is 
effective in increasing social jj/erspectlVe taking--an ability 
believed to be related to social competence. 



A DYADIC INTERACTION APPROACH TO THE IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF AN INTERPERSONAL COPING SKILLS PRO- ' 
ORAM WITH ADOLESCENTS 



CONNELL, Robert Bruce, Ed.D. 
(Canada), 1978 



University of Toronto 



The present re^earch'Avas performed to comjpare two in- 
structional formats for a small group training program de- ' 
signed to enhance competence in sociai situations. The Inter- 
personal Coping Skills Program (Christensen, 1974a) was ' 
utilised for this purpose and it wasimplenrtented using both a 
tradllionai didactic teaching approach and a dyadic interaction 
format. The main hypotheses tested were that participation in 
> the Interpersonal Coping Skills Program would result in the 
enhancement o! social competence and that treatmeat effects 
for the dyadic format would be more pronounced than for the 
didactic format. 

A total of gne hundred high school grade ten students (fifty 
%iales^ fifty females) §er^ed as subjects for the present in- 
vestigation and were randomly assigned to nine groups. The 
Experimental (E) treatment, utilizing the Interpersonal Coping 
Skills Program was presented to four gy-oups, the Control (CI) 
treatment, consisting ofihe Personal Awareness Program was 
presented to four groups, and the remaining group, a waiting- 
list control group (C2), received no treatment. Both of the 
treatment groups employed eight seventy minute sessions, with 
sesaiiVis held weekly. 

One half of th^ students, In each of the E and CI treatment 
groups were instructed using the dyadic Interaction format (Dy) 
. while the remaining students in each of these groups received 
a didactic teaching approach (Di). ' 

The dependent measures administered as p^e-^mcF^st tests 
were : 

1' a general measure of social competence (Three Scales 
^of the California Psychological Inventory Social Competence 
Measure)' # ' 

-2- a self- report behavioral measure of social competence 
(modified Community Adjustment Profile System). 

3. behavioral moasm ey of soclHl competence comprising 
teachers' ratmgs of students' behavior" in thre^ specified class 
^ / room situations. f^ 
. i^ 4. a measure of social perspective taking (Feffer's Rote 
. Taking Task). - ^ ^ 
\ V.' * analysis of covariance was performed for each measure 
). followed, where appropriate, by a Newman-Keuls test for Drdered 
means. Analyses Indicated that Treatment E was significantly 
different from both control treatments on the general me^ure 
^as well as on all three scales of the teachers' ratings. In addi- 
tion Treatment K produced a significant inCr,ease in social com- 
petence as comparted to the C2 Treatment group on the social * 
perspective taking measure, although there wits no difference ^ 
" on this measure? between the E and CI Treatment groups. 

Analyses for the effects of instruct ion al formats Indicated 
that the Dy Format was significantly different from the Dl and 
C Formats only on the throe scales of the teachers* ratings. 
Moreover, on the self-report behavioral measure, only the Di 
Format prodaced a significant effect; however, results for the 
\ Dy ForiViat on this measure approached sijoJiHcance. FOrther- 
•tnrtre on the S(X'ial perspective* tafcing measure the Dy and Di 
Formats were equally effective. These l:itler results wet e^at- 
trlbutedlo the effects of Treatments rather than Formats. 

Addltlodal analyses performed on the varlotis eombinatlons- 
of Treatments and Fbrniats determined that the K treatment 
using the Dy Format prtxluced Ihf? highest (j) < .01) social com- 
peten<Se ratings for two of the three scales of the leael^ers' rat- 
. • Ings (Int^aclmg with peers and interacting with teacher). 
^ . ^Morepsr^r, the Dy Format for l)olh the K and CI Tfealnionts 
. rtjMiUfd In sii^tiiflcanUy higher ratings on all thre^? scales of ' 
-^ftfie teachers* ratings and on tti^ social pef spec)lvi? lHkit>g mea- 
^ ,.pe than did either Ihi^ C'^ or Cl/Dl Oi oups. 



SKLF-ACTUALIZATION AND THE ACQUISITION OF CbM- 
MUNICATION AND DISCRIMINATION SKILLS 

Order No. 7905960 

ENQERAN, Elizabeth Ann, Ph.D, . Indiana State Unlwslty, 
197«. 9Ppp, Chairperson: Dr. Merle M, Ohlsen 

Thm purpose of this study was to deternilne the uMfulness 
of the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). as. a selection de-. 
vice <6r potential counselor-trainees. Specifically, this study 
Investif ated the instrument's usefulness as a predictor of 
counselor -trainee success in learning the facllitative counaeU 
Ing skills of communication and discrimination. . 

The sample for this study included all undergraduate and 
graduate students enrolled in the Techniques of Counaellnf 
course at Indiana State University In the Spring ser^ester of 
\»78. A total of 75 students (45 undergraduates. 30 graduates) 
were included in the study. T>e students Were given the POI 
at the beginning of the semester to obtain /a measure qf each. ^ 
individual's level of self-actualization. The students were 
tested using the Carkhuff Communication Ihdex. the Carkhuff 
Diacrlghinatlon Index , the Coach ed -Client int^vlew Videotape 
*nd the Recognition Assessment-Empathy instrument io assess 
each Individual's level of communication and discrimination 
skills before counseling skills training had begun and at the 
conclusion of counseling skills training. 

An analysis of variance for each of the four measures of 
communication and discrimination skills was used to test for 
significance at the .05 level to determine whether the observed 
differences in levels of communication and discrimination 
skills between self -actualized Md non-self-actuallzed Individ- 
d^s could be accounted fq/ by chance. The data were gathered 
. and analyzed before coifiseling skills training and at the con- 
clusion of training. Data gathered on undergraduate and grad- 
uate students were analyzed separately. A 2 x 2 analysis of 
variance was used for pretest and posttest data witl^ the rows 
composed of graduate and undergraduate scores on each mea- 
sure of communication and discrimination skills and the col- 
immi composed of self -actualized and non -self -actualized 
ihdliriduals. An overall measure of self-actualization was used 
for analysis of the data. 
• ' Several conclusions were supported by the results of this 
atudy. The POI HM not discriminate individuals perfornilng 
at. higher levels of Communication and dlscrirplnatlon from 
those Individuals performing at lower levels before counseling 
skills training had begW Furthermore, the POI did not dis- 
criminate between those k^ie Individuals at the conclusion of 
counseling skills training. T|ds conclusion Is warranted even 
though signlf^ance wa,4 found W main effects when using the 
f oached-ClieVit I nterview VldeoVape In the posttest analysis of 
variance. The signmcent findlngyin this case was mainly at- 
tributed to difference In performance levels of undergraduates 
and graduates on that measure of communication and was not 
related to the Individual's level of self-actualization. The data ^ 
revea/ed that the Coached -Client fntervlew Videotape, as a 
measure of counselor communication skill, was an efficient 
discriminator of dlfferences ln ftklli level. 

Accbrdlng to the results of this study, the P0( Is ijrobably 
not a good device for screening counselor candidates* Further- 
more, cOrtslderlng the lack of success iisso^iated with the Iden- 
tification of preferred counselor chiirac.terlstics, It Is recoil- 
mended that the focus of future research shift from the per- 
aonality of the counselor a*J measured bjN^rsonallty tests to 
particular behaviors, skills, or interaction>^d their rela- 
tionship to counseling outcomiv 
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PAR?KTrflG|COMMU^aCAT10N STYLES AND ADOLESCENT 
MALE' DEV<WTS IN MIDDLE --CLASS FAMILIES 

Order No. -7910664 

FOWLES, Roy Rowiild» Ph.D. University of Denver, .1978; 
232pp. 

» • ^ •» . - » 

• • * 

The parent communication styl^ of mother and father sepa- 
rately and combined was associated with self-reports of /de- 
viance by adolescent boys. The object of the research was to 
t*«t ^ theory which posited that the orientation of parents to' 
•oclalUing a child In terms of Basil Bernsteln's.control, com- 
munication tind role concepts would discriminate deviant frpm 
non -deviant boys. 

In the course of the study a questionnaire was developed, 
^pretested and Implemented to deterrhlne the parent communl- 
"cation »tyle. A random^sample of 147 Intact nuclear families 
with Junior high school age adolescent males was selected . 
from Jefferson County, Colorado, to test the theory. Families 
chosen met t^e criteria of middle class based on family In- 
come, father occupation, parent education and geographlc'lo- 
cation. 

The Implications of the study were that parenting commu- 
nici^tlon style exist, parenting styles discriminate deviance, 
and control, communication and^ role concepts predict devlanfce 
9UI well as the tradltlonarpredlctor^ of adolescent deviance 
such as family income, mother work status, father occupation, 
»ize of family, parent education, mobility and Involvement with 
extended family. The parenting communication styles asso- 
ciated with deviance from the study were restricted on the con- 
trol, communication and role variables. The restricted style 
rep/enented. parents who control Imperatively, make decisions 
without child input ajid do not openly discuss opinions, Inten- 
ti<ms, reaaons and judgments with children. 

' The data revealed that a typical family with a deviant son 
h^'d a mother who was restricted In c/JfJtrol, father was fncon- 
•iflteht concerning control, the famllt Income was over $20,000 
per y^ar, fathers did not have a college education and mothers 
were high. school graduates. The trudWlonal predictors of de- 
viance mentioned above cMd not explalri the deviance as well as 
the Bernstein concepts of control, communication and roles. 
These concepts provided a meaningful perspective to delineate 
parent communication style, to discriminate deviance In ado- 
lescent middle-class boys and theyv descrll)ed the typical family 
with a deviant son. 



Foretgner^Talk will emerge through a Complex set of jfactors - 
Including, but not limited to, tlie linguistic proficiency of the 
foreigners as well as their status^ processing. capabilities and 
conversational meaning of 'the utterances used/ As a reauU, 
Foreigner Talk will be comparable to Baby Talk inasmuch as It 
Is based on the lingulsllc limitations of the foreign listener; but, 
It will differ fponi Baby Talk in that rfative speakers aiso re- 
spond to the relative statug and cognitive al|^llties of their for- 
eign listeners. Conversational constmlnts, therefore, will die-' 
tate a corpus far* different from that which results from ^ 
conversational Interaction with a young child. In t^s respect, 
is is hypothesized that Forelgnpr Talk will be more like Native 
Talk (easujil conversation between native s|>eakers). 

The aims of this tresis are dual: to provide a descriptive 
taxonomy (syntactic and functional) of the 5oreij;ner l^alk re^?- 
Ister and to determine which perceived listener attributes are • 
responsible for the adjustments characteristically made in For- 
eigner Talk. To investif^ate this question the language* of 11 
Americans in naturally-occurring conversation with 11 non- 
nat^ive speakorspf Kn^lish was compar^^d to the IjingMUgc of 
these same J 1 Americans in conversation with another native 
speaker of English, The results of these comparisons were 
then compared to those of a similarly designed study of the ^ 
language of a group of mothers in conv^sation with their young " 
children. . Th^ Baby Talk/ Foreigner Talk and Native Talk 
speech samples were then compared oiv measures of syntactic 
complexity »nd functional meaning In context. 

Xht'samples of Foreigner Talk and Native, Talk in this study 
(and Baby Talk from the earlier study) were similarly coded. 
Analysis of syntactic complexity included measures of yell- 
formedness, sentence length and complexity, sentence type and 
transformational complexity. A gross functlonid analysis was 
done on the inferential meaning in context of ^typical utterances 
from each speech corpus. Analysis described foreigner Talk 
and Native Talk, and then compared them to eacii other and to • 
Baby Talk. 

The findings reveal that Foreigner Talk approximates Baby 
Talk in Its syntactic properties but that It Is more like Native * 
Talk In Its underlying functional Intent. 

The conclusions drawn from these findings support the hy- 
pothesis that speech adjustments are made through a complex 
set of factors. Speech modifications are made in response to 
perceived attributes of the listener incjudlng status, cognitive ' 
ability and conversational meaning as well 'as the linguistic 
sophistication of the listener. * y 
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FORFIGNKR TAr,K: A STUDY OK SPEECH ADJUSTMENTS 
MADE BY NATIVE SPKAKERS OF ENGLISH IN CONVERSA- 
TION WITH NON -NATIVE SPEAKERS Order No. 7824721 

FREED, Barbara Faye, Ph.D. University of Pehnsylvanla, 1978. 
282pp. Supervisor: Lila Gleitman 

The ability all speakers of a language have to modulate their 
speech as various aspects of thp speech situation change has re- 
ceived wide attention in recent years. Less attention, however, 
has been given to analyzing the similarities and differences be- 
tv^een registers or to tiie possible l>ases for such ripeech adjust- 
ments. 

In the case of two special registers, Dahy Talk (speech to 
young chlldrea) and For^clgner Talk (speech to foreigners); It 
has sometimes been assumed that the features of both are al- 
most Identical. Such a belief has overlooked the fact that native 
adults speaking to children adjpst their speech \o linguistic and 
eoj^nltlv^ limitations as Well as the status of the child. On the 
other hand, native adults in convers.ition with adult foreigner^ 
are Interacting with liMteners who, like children, are limited 
linguistically but who.se st.itus andvcognltive abilities presumably 
equsl those of the native speaker. 

The results of several recent Invet^tigatlons have sugijested 
(hat speakers adjust their language not merely Mg^e basis of 
the syntactic cbnaplexity of their utterances huflP^. and per- 
haps primarily, in re.sponse to the rehitlve statu.H of the listener ' 
and (he functional meaning of utterances within a conversational 
eontexl. $ , 

This dissertation Investigates the language ased by native, 
jp-'tskers of English in cortvemation with speakers of several 
■ ~ier languages, ft Is hypoth#slzed that the native sp<iaker«* 



STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF INTERPERSONAL SOL- 
IDARITY: A CAUSAL PROCESS THEORY OF RELATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION Order No. 790«tld 

GARRISON, John Phillip, Ph.D. The University of Nebraska - 

Lincoln, 1978. 2ltepp. Adviser: -William J. Seller 

This report formulated a causa] process theory uttltaif^ ' 
eljht relational commynlcatlon variables. The theory was 
specifically concerned with the structural development >of In- 
terpersonal solidarity, the affective component of dyadic rela- 
tlonshlpa, A temporal model of dyadic relationships waa com- 
bined with D<^rger and Calbrese's uncertainty theory to form 
the 13 theoretical propositions. Tests of the theory wert con- 
ducted through a combination of four studies. 

Relational communication, with the dy<U serving as the 
primary unit of analysis, was-rtc I pro cally evatfeated In stranger 
dyads every 14 days across a five-wave panel survey. (Only, 
the first two time waves are Included In the data of this re- 
port) Self-report questionnaires were chosen as the data col- ' 
lection method and a random sample of 100 female and 100 
^ male dyads was drawn from the residence halls of The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln, at the bejclnnlng of the 1977- 
1978 academMc y^ar. 

Scales were either developed or ot)talned to measure the 
eight relational variables Included In the theory. Five exog- 
enJms Ondependept) variables of djaclosiveness (di$kclosure 
of self to people In general), two Int erpersonal valence lac- 
tors (linear comblnallons of person perception Constructs), 
unCfrtMnty within the dyad, and trustfulness (generaliked ' * 
y truat) were hypqthesUed> the theory to be ^ausally related 
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to tte UiTM endogenous (depMdtntV VUrisi))lw of ••U'^dto^to - 
•wt, ytyidttallzed trmit . and inttrp»rflional solidaFuy . 

TIM llrat*tudy uttlited a nittrlc aiuUidinienaional sealtiig 
(lUiOl) laik la test the temporal dfvelopment model of dyadic 
reliikioMhl|i(i. vtwo undi^t^lylng dimensions, sUtus and Ui« 
tinMy, were used to eiqphiln tKe perceived distances aaoi^ 
ftys Islerperaonal relationship contexts: s'trangeirs, status* 
rile relstlonahlps, acquaintances, fjrlend^, and intimates. 
Results provided preliminary validation for the model, and 
MMDS is also suggestM as a new method for the analysis of 
relsttonship problems. ' 

Cross-»lagged panel correlation analysis was used in the 
second study to test the statlonarity of five dimensions of 
selt'»dlsclosure, each being related individually to trust. The 
primary concern within the system was with this nonrecursive 
relationship between self-disclosure and individualized trust, 
but this early probe into the dyadic system was unable to un^- 
cover their ''^true* cause<*and-eff^ct reUtionshlp. The self- 
disclosure and trust data was not stationary across time , 
waves, so cross-lagged analysis was not an appropriate^data-* 
analytic procedure in this situation. 7 
'* Two types of path analysis, two-stage least-squares and 
J5reskog's n)aximum-lik©llhood methods, were chosen for 
studies three and four respectively. An lnterpre|able solu-* 
tion could not be generated for the time one data, but wave ^ * 
two indicat<^d the existence of several alternative models. . 
.Overall, 9 of the 15 theorj^tical propositions were supported 
by the time two variables, ^al>d the total system of variables 
(all exogenous and endogenous) proved to be the best modeV, 
accounting for 86.2% of the vilrlance in interpersonal solidarity* 
The research report con^udeV with a re->speclfled causal 
model, potentially useful for fumce waves of data, and future 
interpersonal and relational commuKlcation research. 



AN INSTRUMENT/ FUNCTION CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
FOR THE ANALYSIS OF INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICA- 
TION Order No. 7911524 



HOLDER, Carol Reed Worby, Ph.D. Claremont Graduate 
School, 197^ 199fpt 

Groups SOT^h a.s educators, parents, and lawmakers have be- 
come aware of %idividual variation^in communication patterns 
and preferred learning modalities ~- variations that derive 
from linguistic, cultural /famlKU, and other differences; Also 
rs^fnited is the need for assessment and description ot these 
diff«rt)int characteristics,. prior to prescribing special instrue- 
tional'^ogra>ns\ This study directly addresses such needs .l)y * 
presenting a system for analysis of interpersonal communica- ' 
tloo thalt can be used by tho^e who have little experience in Un- 
fuistics or interaction analysis. 

The system explicated* in this study is comprised of two. 
taxonomies. The first identifies and organizes by channel of 
perception the full range of options in modes of communication, 
more ipecLfically, the verbal and nonverbal instruments of com- 
munication. The second, a ten -category taxonomy developed by 
the' linguist Regan, identifies the functions of those Instruments. 
The categories in both were ^egerated from analyses of exten- 
•tve observations of commonplace human Interaction, . 

Several applications of the system are examined. It Is 
shown through a content analysis of Interaction cdata recorded 
in pr6se form by participant observers that\the systepi Iden- 
tifies, organizes, and describes significant details of communi- 
cation tvents, providing an entry point Into understanding Indl- 
vldttsl communication styles. ■ * 

The study also examines the applicability of the system to 
research in child development, multicultural educaftlon, and 
Communication disabilities. It is. proposed that an.lnistrument/ 
function grid made fron> the categories can assist in (1) orgs- * 
nisint a review of the literature in any pf .the research areas, 
(2) establlHhlnj]: hidtvldual or |roup communication profiles, and 
(1) generating. q\iestions and hyi)otheses to structure Interaction 
research. projects. As lUui^tratlon, hypotheses generated /rom 
i Sample grid are preiiented fof each of the above thre^ research 
sress.; 

The salue of the System, as a tool foiythe objective analysis 
^ % compfex kehsvior, is shown to tie In ItK comprehenstvenesi 
I sceessibliity. The categories de9crlbe all instruments and 



functions that can be observed In interacMon and hence alert"** 
the researcher, educator, or parent to less-common optiorta in 
• communication thaf are typically overloolced. In addition, the 
Categories are neither. mysterious nor obscure. The character* 
istics of each category are readily perceived, thus providing 
for almpst immediate application of the system to a question 
or problem at hand. 



A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATKDN OF A MODEL OF 
THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION IN TWiEE 
SITUATION^ Order No, 7900707 



JOHNSON, Jerome David, Ph.D. 
1978. 244pp. 



Michigan State University, 



This dissertation proposes a model of the process of ao* 
cialjnteractlon containing six categories: content, interpreta- 
tion, emotion, communication, selection, and relationships. 

These categories can be classified by their role in theypro- 
cess of exc}iajige and by their phenomenal level. There a^ 
three phenomenal levels: the surface level (content anjixom- 
municatlori); the mediating level (Interpretation a^d selection); 
and the underlying level (emotion and relationships). The cate- 
goriei can also be classified by their roles in the process of 
exchange: content, interpretation, and emotion can be viewed 
as the substance exchanged in the interaction, while commu- ' 
nication, selection, and relationships represent the form by 
which ^his substance is expressed. 

The relit ionships posited in the model are based on the 
classification of categories. h\ general the substance ex- 
changed in the interaction is viewed as determining its form 
of expression. In addition, variables at a deeper phenomenal 
level are said to caus'e variables at a more surface level. 

One hundred and twenty-four mall questionnaires obtained 
from a random sampFe of adults in Grand Uapids, Michigan 
were used to test the model of social interaction in three sit- 
uations--television, radio and typical. While the characteris- 
tics of this sample {renerally reflects the nature of the Grand 
Rapflds aod the United States popuUition and the literature in- 
dicates that non -response typically has little affect on rela- 
tiohships between yariahlos, the low response rate, 2a.2'r sug- 
Ists that only limited generalizations c;in be made from this 
ita. • 

, Ordinary least squares multiple regression (OhS) was used 
t<5 determine the variance accounted for and to assess the^ 
■ignificance'level oi the pathe in the* model. When the alter- 
native paths are included in the model the Individual multiple 
regreaeions account for at least 24% of the variation in their 
dependent variables with p<.01. 

LBRELv * computer pro^fram, was used to assess the over- 
all goodness of ftt of the model to the data and to estimate in- 
dividual parameters. The radio situation was used to develop 
and to ^jrther refine the original model presents in Chapter I, 
TesU In. this situation Indicated that two addition^ paths --K)ne 
tetween emotion and content and one between relationships and 
communication— should be added to the model. This refined 
model was th^n tested In all situations. The x' statistic indi- 
catM that the model doesn't provide a better fit to the ds^a than 
would be expected by chance. However, the ratio of degrees of 
freedom to the value would Indicate that the model, with ap- 
propriate modificaUons, could eventually provide a good fit to^ 
the. data. / 

fti Chapter IV/a modified, model with two unobserved qoni- 
mon variables was tested in all three situations. The addition 
of these common variables .wa^ expected to ameliorate aome 
of the probleips with high zeta variances, multiCollinearl^y, • 
and measurement errors found In the original model. They' 
wertpiartlaUy successful in reducing these problems, but their 
main effect was to reduce the residuali. The x* valuei ap- 
proach significance and the slight difference between theAt and 
a gopd fU of the model to the data may be attributable to tech- 
nical problems with the data and to specification errors. 

In fum, the results supported the addition of two paths tq 
the original model and Suggests that all of the paths included * 
Is the original model were meantngfuL The results did no^ 
S)ipport the assumptions that the values of parameters would 
remain invjirlant across different situations and that interpret 
tsllons and selection act as mediators. 
9 ' 



li Cli|ipt«r Y a new model iBf^ropOHM that incorporate* the 
effeete* of fafttbrs outside the process of social IntHractlon, 
•ttch 44 context, and that c^blUpBH. Interpretation^ and content 
Into one variable labeled interpret Alon and reduces commu* 
nicalibn.and selection to one variable termed communication. 
Ther* Is reason to believe that a trfst of this new model on a 
diflereiit data set would b^ suce^s/ful. 



his ol» htr child/children. 3) That^the class experitnee, in the 
oplalofi of the students, had a.posltive effect onaheir iMhSvtor 
with their children. 4) That the local church is an exeellent 
place ta exhibit these parenting skills, allowing pari^ate to see 
thai there is a sound biblical and theological basis for Ihtm 



CREATtffG A MINISTRY TO PARENTS NEEDING BETTER 
COMMUNICATION SWLLS WITK THEIR CHILDREN 

* . Order No. 7904170 

JdNES, Donald Wayn*, D.MUu Drew University, 1978. Uapp. 

Many middle class parenU find they exist in an environ- 
ment in which many more demands and skills ar# required of 
them In their chUd-rearlng efforts than in previous genera- 
tions. They are confused because of the many differing theories 
of child-rearing to which they are exposed, as well as the con- 
fusion of differing theological perspectives supporting these 
theories. Parents often feel guilt, hurt, and failure as a direct 
result of their child-rearing efforts. In Iboklng to the local 
church for guidance and assistance, a parent typically sees 
very little effort to provide a coherent theology of child-rear- 
ing and a practical course In child-rearlng theory in the educa- 
tional curriculum. / 

The central problem of this proj|>ct deals with tlu^lack of 
communications ^skills experienced by many parents In their 
relationships with their children. The central question this 
author has choseh to address is how to help these Christian 
parents gain these skills and at the same time gain persortal 
feelings of self-acceptance and worth In their parenting ef- 
forts. 

There were three steps in this author's method of dealing 
with the problem of assisting parents gain communications 
skills. First, the author studied primary and secondary 
sources, to examine Biblfcal and theological sources In prep- 
aration for developing his own theological position on the sub- 
ject of parenting. 

Secondly, the author researched currei^Aterature on, the 
subject of communications skills for pareM|and enrolled In 
a course entitled **SklIls for Parents'* at FlSrlda Junior Col- 
lege In Jacksonville, Florida, The reading of current litera- 
ture and class participation In the Florida Junior College 
ccurse provided tMTbaslc content of the course taught a 
part of this proje^lC as wettNas providing a thorough under- 
Standing of ^he^dail construe^ used In the project. 

Thirdly, the author formed a class of twelve parents from ' 
the Ortega United Methodist Church in Jacksonville, Florida. 
This class met for eight three*'hour sessions over a period of 
two months. At the second session, the author gave two Instru- 
ments designed to measure change In five different communica- 
tion skills constructs. One Instrument wa4 concerned with 
change In conceptual knowledge. The other was concerned 
with change in attitudlnal growth. A third Xn^trument aided 
the students in their practical di^monstration of the particular 
construct under consideration. S^x communication skill con- 
structs were presented'parents to help resolve the central 
problem of the project. These constructs were: I) listening 
for feelings; 2) non-facilltatlve responses; 3) facilltatlve re^ 
sponses; 4) reporting/sharing feelings; 5) grpblem-solvlng j 
problems of conflict; 6) problem-solving problems of values. ^ 
The first hour qf sessions three through eight consisted of the 
student's reporting: of Ms demonstration of the skill construct 
under consideration. The second and third hour of eacff ses- 
*slon consisted M the lecture/dls^cusslon of skill constructs and 
the demonstration of them by the Instructor, and the role play- 
ing of clstss h?embers In dyads,* triads, and small groups. 

Conclusions wer^ determlnefl by personal feedback by class 
members and the previously mentioned Iniitruments. Two ad- 
ditional Instruments also provided tpformation. they evaluated: 
1) the course taught at Ortega United 1^1 ethodlst Church ert-** 
titled -SiWlls for Parents^ 2) the authot. Who was the Instruc- 
tor lor the course. The following conclusions were determined 
by the aiiU>or: 1) That parents did feel inadequate In their 
pirtvUlng effort, especially in the area of communication, 
t) That class experlenci^ InvblvlHg certain communicatkHi 
OMttructs, would incretse a pi^rent's understahdlng of 



THE COMMUNICATION OF AFFECT VIA FACIAL EX- 
PRCSSION: THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCsiif A PO- 
TB^f^lAL DECODER AND SEX OF DECOOTR AS 
VARIABLES IN THE PRODUCTION AND DECODING OF 
FACIAL PEHAVIOR ' Order No. 7908931 

KENNEDY, William Arthur, Ph.D. Wayne State Unlversltyr 
1978. 98pp. 

An experiment was designed to test four research, hypoth- 
eses. 

(1) Facial expression Is an accurate mode of communlca- • 
4lonof^fect Information. 

(2) The presence or absence of a potential decoder wlU 
affect the spontaneous production of facial expression. 

(3) The sex of the decoder will be a significant variable 
In terms of accuracy of decoding facial expression, and 

(4) Communication via facial expression Is a complex 
phenomena carrying levels of meaning. 

Flfty-^three slides, assumed to be emotionally loaded, were 
evaluated by thirty subjects. Twelve slides were selected fromt 
th^ 53 on the basis of polar evaluations on three dimen^- ^ 
slOnal semantic differential groupings. 

These 'pretested, slides were shown to four female subjects 
who' were asked to rate.the slides on similar semantic differ- 
eiilal type groupings. While watching the slides, these four 
subjects' facial egressions were covertly vldeoj^ed. These \ 
videotapes were then shown to 117 subjects, who were asked 
to determine the content of each slide and/or the taped sub- 
ject's rea^lon to It. These reactions were recorded on Iden- 
tical semantic differential-type groupings. 

Data was analyzed In two separate series of analyses. 
First, responses to a single scale PLEASAOT-UNPLEASANT 
Item were analyzed. A product-moment cofrelatlon was com- 
puted between the taped subject's evaluation of each slide and ^ 
the Arithmetic mean of the scores of the subjects who viewed 
lhat tape. A positive correlation of .59 resulted. This corre- 
lation was Inferred to ^dlcate that slgnlflcant communication 
of affect Information was gleaned from the taped subject's fa- 
cial expression. 
^ ^ During the taping sessions, the subjects were In the com^ > 
pany of a confederate of the researcher for the first half of 
the slide presentation. A 2 x 2 analysis of variance was per- 
^formed on scores obtained by computing a relative measure 
6f accuracy between the taped subject's scores and the subse- 
quent viewer's scores In the tlrjst half of the presentation and 
the final portion when the taped subject Was left alone tnrthe • 
lAl^ulus room'. This anal)rs{s Indicated that agreemertl waA 
significantly higher when the subject was in the presence of a 
potential decoder. 

The anova also considered the question of a s^x variable 
^ in decoding behavior. Male and femaQe subject scores were 
compared and no significant difference was found. Also no 
Meractlon was noted between these' main factors. 

A separate analyses was performed on the full-scale dimen- 
sional data. A product-moment correlation and a 2 x 2 anova 
tor each dimension was corhputed. Each product-mometit cor- 
relation Indicated that a significant amourtt of communication 
took place. The analyses of variance results concernli^ the 
ipresf nee or absence of a potential decoder variable were un- 
clear. In no case was sex of decoder found to be a significant 
variable and no main factor Interactions were^noted. . ^ 

The fact that aco|y:4Cj(^each dlmenslon^is found to be - 
above chance expj^^UijtOnn^vWin(e^^ that facial 

Ixpresslons carrylBtr^ls or chUnnels of meiinlngs. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF ASSERTIVENESS: A METHODOLOGICAL 
arVDt* OF IMPRESSION FORMATION AND AT.TRACTION 

Order No. 1»oi448 

MATHISON, David Lee, Ph,D. Bowling Gre^n State Univer- 
sity, 1978. 14 1pp. 

Thli stud^ was designed to Investigate four areas of per- 
cepttons of assertive behavior. (1) preamble bias, (2) ^ttrac* 
Uon, (3) s^x differences, and (4) persuasion. / 

. A^otal of 335under(:raduate atiideiVts participated In a lab- 
oratory experiment which included listening to a speaker and 
evaluatlng/hini on a nine pa^e survey form. To assess the 
nine scales included* In tjie survey^ four canonical correlations 
and twflve discriminant analyses were completed.. 

The results indicated that: (l) When a t»irget person was 
labeled either **aon-a«sertlve,* or •assertive,'* or "apgres- 
slve,* this hud little or no differentiating influence on Ihe per- 
ception of that person. (2) There was a strong positive cor- 
relation between the Judges' self-reported assertive level and 
their perceptions of the targef persons assertive level. (3) Fe- 
inalejj tended tu rate themselves as non -assertive, interper- 
Bon{vll]| bold, while males tended to rate themselves as asser- 
tive, Interpersonaliy shy. (4) Females tended to rate the target 
person as non^-assertlve, amlfftious. while males tended to rate 
him as asHtrttve, non-anibitious. (5) Females tended to rate 
the target person favorably while males rated hlVn unfavor- 
ably. (6) Judf-i^s who were measured persuaded by the tar- 
get person's speech tended fo (ilslike the overall presentation. 

ImpUcatiops of these results were discussed as they re- 
lated to theory and the research setting. 



THE EFFECTS Ot* SEX OF PARTNER, ROLE MODEL, 
Alra ANDROGYNY ON fEMALE COMPETITIVENE^ 

' Order No. t907781 

MUNRO, Margaret Ellen, Ph.D. The University of Florida, 
1978. 73pp. Chairman: Thomas J . Saine 

Although current research "has not provided a, cogent, iftte- '* 
grated conceptualization of the conditions which prompt females 
to become exploitative (competitive) In their Interpersonal strat- 
efles,Vlparate'lnvQStlgatlons have Identified constituents of 
the communication setting which account for differences In 
ejiploltativeness by females. 

The specific purpose of this study .was twofold: (1) topro- 
vlde a theoretical structure which Integrates discrepant re- * 
search findings and which accounts for the relationship be- 
tween sex role and competition and (2) to provide an empirical 
test of the elements of a situational explanation of female com- 
petitiveness. Specifically, the present Investigation focused on 
a test of the Interactive effects of three variables— sex of part- 
ner, androgyny V and role rnddel-— on the* competitive behavior 
of women In a game situation^. 

' Two h)rpQtheses derived from research on sex differences 
in gan^ situations were tested. First, It was hypothesized that 
sea of partner, androgyny, and rol<l model Interact to prodi^e " 
codperilivf responses by f^hiales In the ^reatlve Alt^rnHtlvb 
Qiiflie M0h that low androgynous females J(irovlded with an ac - 
eomoiodative role model ai)d paired wltb a male^^^ner (opti-> 
anal eonditlon) will make significantly mdre cooperative choices 
tliaa high androgynous females provided .with an exploitative 
role model and paired with a male paxlnf r (minimal condlMion). 
•scofMi, II was hypothesbted that, sex of partner, androgyny, 
aad role model Interact to produce competiti ve re sponses by 
•males in the Creative Alternative Game such that high an^ 
jlrofiriWMS females provided with an exploitative role model 
and paired with a male^partner (optimal condition) will maM 
sifiilfleaiitly more competitive choices than^will ;ow androfy- 
females provided wl^h an accommodative role model and 
|Mlr#d wtth a male partner (minimal condition). 

TlM «ut>]ectrtN-rlOO) consisted of male (N-30) and female 
(M*W) valurtleers who were undergraduate aiudents, graduate 
ilu4eels, and ciareer service employees at Tempi's lJniver«tty 
la Philadelphia. The dependenft varlable%were either the num- 

oit cooperative choicei or the number of competitive choices 
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* ^siade bjr female subjecis during their ao trials of the CretfUva 
AttemsUy^ Game. The independent. variables consisted pf s«A 
:.<if player^ role model, level of androgyny, and trials. 

Two separate a^uUyses of variance for a four-factor design 
wth nested meamires on number of trials weVe conducted to 
asMu the effecU of the Independent variables. Results of the 
ANOYA f^T cooperatlv«tehoices indicate that there was a sig- 
liflcaiA three-w^ inteAction (FW15.94, p< .0001) amoi« part- 
aer mx, androgyny, aiid role model. Resiats of ANOVA for 
Mttpellllve choices indicated that there was a signiflcaiit main 
effect of sex of partner on number of competitive choices made 
during the Creative Alternative Game (F»9.48, p< .002), A sic«- 
Bifleant main effect for androgyny on the number of <iompeti- 
tive choices {F«7.79, p< .005) was also indicated. Subjects ^ 
who were high in andro^ny'made significantly more competi- 
tive choices than subjects who were low in androgyny. Other 
main effects and interactions were nonsignificant. 

In conclusion, it seems that this research stu<|y has as- 
sisted In identifying some of the major situational factors 
underlying variabttlty in female behavior. Situational factors 
may not act Interdependently to determine competition by 
women. ^One implication of this investigation is that reaearch ^ 
lathe areas of aggression, eiliotional behavior, and nonvertial 
behavior which has substantlatitd a main effect difference be** 
tween^sexes may require reaasessmeiit. Ifc Is possible tlM ^ 
Situational factors such those butli^ed in thiS' stu^y mi^weU 
be operative in other forms qf behaviorl 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SPEAKER, AND LtSlPENfeR SEX IN 
DYADIC COMMUNICATION . "Order No 790*95 

PLYMALE, Ida Ruth Daffey, Ph',!?. The U|>lver»ltyof North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1978. 71pp. Sjupefv1sgr:;"Rob^rt L, 
Stevenson i 

- \ 

A descrliHlve -experimental projoA^s used to examine 
language In its natural context fordifXemTS^ys relafeud to speaker 
sex and listener sex. Of Interest Vere certltn i^tstruhiental 
uses of oral speech for which no systematic) study' ha<jf been at.- 
tempted. Mj^le and female speecfi pattafns were ^xpected to 
reflect differing topic concerns: fo^;' males moie'Task lan- 
guage and for females more ProcesM langua^^e^ Tifik and Pro- 
clfss language statements Vere deiined as^tbc^e^th cOf\tent- 
related topics as compared to those with. prdtti^du re -related 
topics. Differing relationship concerns were alio expected: 
more Active language for males and more Reactive language 
for females. Active and Reactive hnjuiage statements were 
defined as thqse which included no reference to the other per- 
son as comi)arod to those wlth'(%;rt and /specific reference to 
the listener. 

Appr^lmately 100 undergraduate discussants wer^ ran- 
domly Jtrslgnod to dyadic project's as p.irt of the ro^ulii r course - 
work In communic ation. Instructions and procedures for the 
tape-recorded discussions were uniform for all subjects. 
^ Independent variables were 5:ex of speaker (m:ile, female) 
, and sex of Usloner (male, /enialo). dependent variables were 
subjects' scores In the l^njruage statement categorlei^. t:ach 
complete thouRhl, grammatically an Independent clause, was 
a separate statement for coding purpost^. anc/w.is codt'd as 
either Task or Process and as either Active or Reactive, The 
starfemerits for a subject In a single discussion wore summed 
by categories and percentage scores determined for each type 
of language. » 

A small number of trained Judge^ coded each discussion 
sequentially, achieving 9.4 r Intercoder reliability. The resultinji: 
scores were placed Into a two-by-two design for analysis of 
variance {Procedures, the F statistic Was compute* for two 
main effects h/pptheses and for foui^ Interaction hypotheses 
for each dependent variable., ^ 

Differ^nces'were significant (.05 level) for speaker sex 
main effect for the topic variable as well as forlhe two-way 
Intei^ction effect for thefirelationshlp variable. Male speakers 
do u^ii language more often concerned with the task of a dis-^ 
cussion and female speakers do use language more often con- 
«emed with th<f procedure of>a dlscurtiion. \t\ dyads of male 
Speaker to male listener, there were more statements Inde- 
peii0ent of I'eferenc^s to the listener; in dyads of femals 



ipMlijtr to (•maU Uitm«r, th«r« w«re mor# tfUttmenti-whleii 
MMttii overtly to t|ie receiver by tome measurable verbal 
>awj/ >^ 
CMhIl, the study's findings showed not only that niules 
d females use sigaificantly different language in goal- 
oriented communication situations, but also that for instances 
In which the speaker and listener are of the same sex, whether 
male or female, there is si reinforced sex context effect upoi) 
the language for such dyads. 



INTIRCULTURAL cdlMMl^NI CATION PATTERNS, PROBLEMS 
AND TRENDS p¥ INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MlSSOURI-COLUMBL\ . Order No. 7903M7 

Swan, Norman Raymond Sam, Jn> Ph J). University of Mis** 
sourl - Columbia, 1978, 162pp. Supervisor: br. CUIton . , 
Cornwell 

The focus for this study was the communicall^ patterns, 
problems, and trends of' international students at the University - 
ol Missouri-Cblumbix Prior studies examined many aspects 
of the life of internatiomil students, but few speciiically exai^* 
ine4 thfn communication behaviors of students from other cul- ' 
.tares. In addition^ scholars in speech comipunication, anthro* 
pology, sociology^ and others have not specifically addressed 
the communication behaviors of international students^ An 
♦merging field of study is Intercultural communication. How- 
ever, theories posited by scholars have been based more on the 
Intercultural experiences of Americans than on the experiences 
of international studentsi , ^ 

Therefore, this study examined specific communication be-» 
haviors of international students in the interest of adding to a . 
growing body of knowledge about intercultural communication. 
A qufstlonnaire was sent to all of the international students at 
UMC and 369 of the cjuestionnaires were completed and r^. 
turned. The questionnaire includcKl five major sections: n Bio- 
graphical data, 2. Language acquisition, 3. Friendship^P^Vns, 
4. Communication Patterns, Problems, and Trends, and 5^ Open- 
ended questions. The questionnaires were coded aiid machine 
tabulated. 

In additic^n to the questionnaires, twenty-seven students were 
interviewed in an attempt to verify the questionnaire and to ex- 
plore in more depth the communication patterns, problems, and 
trends 6t international students, 
^ The basic findings of the study were: 

L International students perceived having little difficulty 

in understanding the speech of Americans, or in making 
^ themselveskunderstood^by Am<tricans. ' 

2. The subjects reported having more close international 
Irlends than American friends. 

9. African students were more social -and outgoing than 
others. 

4!» The students generally avoided controversial topics of 
: conversation^ 

5. The students were reluctant to participate in communi- 
cation activities^ 

'■ 

6. African students scored behest on the commimicatlon 
subscale* Mid-Eastern ana Oriental students were 

^ grouped about the mean, while those from Southeast Asia 
scored the lowest. 

7. M|ijdr problems of coTiimunlcation of the students wer%: 
American slang, rate of speech, and American pronunci- • 
stions. • r ' I 

■ A ' \ 

8. Major techniques entployed were: speaking sAwer, fsinf 
gestures, asking questions, using examples, and using 

American accent. 

In goiMl^al, international students recognised few problems in ' 
communicating with Americans. In addition, langu^e and cul- 
ture determined to some extent tht communication patterns of 
InternAllonaLstudents with American students. Other variables 
MX§o eoffitributed to the communication behAviors (tjit internv 
J^^iml fludents. As the age of the stMdent increased, so did the 
QMlmwlGatl^ of the wMiif^, Those students in the United 



St^s for longer periods of time scored higher on the commu- 
nieatioQ subscale. Those students who claimed 6 or more clos 
American friends. also communicated more with Americans* 
And, those intematlonalNiitudents who were^'mutti -lingual were 
•more communicative witii American students. 

The dissertation suggested ways In which liitef^hattonal stu- 
dents and American students could come'lnto contact with one 
ancther more often:' Interctiltural communication courses and 
workshops, English courses, awUlvlng experiences with Amer 
loan families^ The study concluded with a call for more re- 
March on International students. 



COMMUNICATION SKILL TRAINING FOR MARRIED COU^*^ 
PI,E8 THROUGH THE USE OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL CAME 

Order No.^ 7iK)1828 

THEYE, Wayne Alien, Ed.D. New Mexico State University, 
1978. 2-38pp. Supervisor: Dr. Mary R. Prescott 

The Problem 

A review of the literature indicatecfthat marital happlnesa 
is ^'iJ^tly related to marital communication and that both of 
theseTSay^improved throtigh marital communication training 
programs, however, too few couples take part in these pro- 
^ grams and leaders 4n the marria^ enrichment movement 
are seeking, new dynamic approaches -which would appeal to 
couples. . 

Base; on the findings in the public schools and In com- 
munication classes in particular, instrjudional games could 
offer an enjoyable way for couples to learn communication 
skltPs. ' This researcher, however, found a paucity of instruc- 
tional gam^es designed to teach marital communication skills 

■ . \ • ■ ■ 

The Purpose 

Through aT^rocess of creative thinking and empirical 
tasks, the author developed an Instructional game designed to 
' teach specific interpersonal communication skills to marr- 
rled couples. The focus of the study was to determine If the ^ 
Instructional game was superior to a traditional programmed 
learning-simulation approach and to a no-treatment control 
group In affecting change in participants' levels of com-* 
munication skill usage, marital communication, marital hap- 
piness, or communication program attitude. These variables 
were measured by: 1) the Communication Response In- 
ventory, n 2) the Marital Communlc^^tion Inventory, 3) Re- 
latlonshlp Changfc Scale, and 4) Attitude Toward Instructional 
Games Scale. 

?. * ^ 

The'Subjects 

The subjects in this stefi^ consisted of nine volunteer eou- 
ples who had beeii mari^ied from four months to 13 years. At/ " 
Ifast one spouse in each of the couples was a«tudent gt New 
Mexico Stite University. 

Procedure 

Randomized block assignment of couples to three equlva* 

lent groups was used to control length of marriage variability 
in each group Measuring instruments w^re admin isterM«l>e- 
(ore and after treatment. The control group received testing 
oily, the game group flayed the instructional game entitled 
tne Kstelm -Builder and took tests, and the third group com- 
pleted the programmed learning booR Improving Co;nmunica- ^ 
tion in Marriage (Human Development Institute, 1975) and took 
tests, the two experimental groups met for four weekly, two- 
hour sessions. 



Statistical Analysin 

tach of the inventories in this stddy was examined to de- 
termine what would constitute a meaningful raw score Im- 
provement The meaningful raw. 8Core values were: the Com- 
munication Response Inventory,, 4.23 points; the Marital 
CbmmMnlcation Inventory, 4.6 points;^ the Relationship Change. 
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, l!S points; ths^Attjtudt Towartlnibruotloftai' CftuatiX / 

Itillially, galii tcoret wtrt •xanxintd with aW-way analy- 
of V^riantt. U thiTvitaiysit of variance reaultiid In a^alg • 
^Iflbuftl (lip to p*< . 10> F-ratlo, group Ateahtf we;re i9xamln«l 
on a pairwU« bfuiis to find m«a{i^n|^ful differenc^ft., explor- 
ing fot m^lpf fut dlfferftncea, if a doignated mean did not 
•xetod its counterpart by t\\p predicted meaningful dlsUgict, 
for tht ftton Inventory, a decision waa madlb^ot to accept' the 
rolaked exp«;^lmental hypotheitlii*' On the other hand, If a d^lg^^ 
lialed meaii did exceed its counterpart by the predicted rfiein^. 
' IngfMl dUtance for the given Inventory, caloulatidKs were made 
•io det#rmtne the probability with which' this occurred^ To do 
thts^ tho lower group mean in each coihpar^on received a 
handicap* of the meaningful dist'once and a^lfference was ob— ' 
. talned t>etweetv the deslgnatedjnean and Its handicapped coun* 
t#rpart«. This difference was cQjmpared with the appropriate 
value to determine the probabljlty with which the mean- 
•^nngful dlfference pccurred-^^ , .* 

* ' / 

i . ^ Results ( 

• ^'LSD analysis t>t the gain scores for the three groups V 

• utilizing the handicaps where designated revealed (4) that^the ' 
g^e gro^p experienced a^nieani^gful Impr6vement m com- . 
|iunication skill usage compared to the programmed learning 

• group (p < .001) and compared to the'control group (p < .001), * 
(2) wh«n compared to the tontrol group; nieanlngful improve* 
ments in the marltal1|elatlonshlps were foynd both 'for ^e game 
group (p <.075) anidJor the prograftirrtid learniiig group (p < 
.10), and (3) that the game group i^'elatlve to the programmed 
learning group developed a meaningfully more.pogltlye attitude 

^duFard the Enrichment learning process (p <.05). 

THE REtKTlONSHTP OF COWSELOFIS' SEX, RACE^AND 
LEVEL OF FUNCTIONING TO ACCURATE EMPATiffiC HE- 
SP0h«5ES OF BLACK ^ENGLiSI^ EXPRESSION^ . ^' 
. -^V " Order No. 7914000, 

• THOMAS^ Benjamin Darnell, Ed.JD. The George Washington 
.University, 1979. 163pp. Cha\j:porson: Janet Craig Hedde- 
shelmir 

Thik dissertation examined the effect of counselors' race, 
fiex, anduevel of functioning on their ability to listen and re- 
spond wllh accurate empathy to low(?r class blaclc students. 
' The variables selected were examined according to the Human 
Res<^urpe Ofvelopment (HRD) model advanced by Robert Cark- 
huff. rtom this research mo^el w;i& developed the hypothesis 
that AbilH| to listen and respond witi\ Urrurate empathy would 
* be significantly different for counselors across race, sex, and 
ihvU of functioning. 

In orde^ to test.^he major hypothesis that black couns'^lors 
would score fiiKnifiranlly liighcr than white counselors on the 
ofiterlon nieasurcj, accurate en\pulhy, individuals Were ad- 
ministered the HHD Confh\unication and Discrimination Teats. 
These 16 audip taped counseling excerpts used black students, 
^f whom eight responded using Black English ;md eight re- 
sponded using standard English, 

The sain'ple consisted of 75 counselors from the Montgomery 
County and the Prince Georg^ County school syjU^'ms. Pata 
from the san^ple wex^e separated by race,' jsex, and level oif / 
functioning. Mean secures were reported fof- group conipari- 
■ sons. The t-test and ti^o Pr-arstjn Coi rel,jitix)n w(*r(^ xwvd tc^test 
the hypotheses at the' .05 level of siftnificance. 

Thi» major, findings of this fitiidv itre: 

!. Black counselors did not perfortn as well a?\ expected on 
the test Instruments. Scores of both black at\(l wiifte Counselors 
were well ijrlow the expected per for mj^hceuon ti\e Black Eii(fllsh 
Communicatinn and Dis(Vlmlnatlon Tests. 

2. Sex did not appear to l)e related to the counselors' listen- 
jnglOr responding ability/ Male counselors performed as well 
MB feinpi^.couns<»lors on both the Dl;^ck English Communication 
' and^tsc^•l^nlnatlon Tests. 

^ * 3. Hl|^ functioning counselors perforniipd significantly 
tetter ths|Vlow functioning counselors on the lllack English ^ 
^--strpli. The level of f\ujctlonlng variable yielded the only 
:nlflcant source of dlfffrencif^ between counselors. 
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■ 4. High scores on the Bla^ck English Commlinlcatlon Test 
had a? moderate correlation with high scqres on the'B,lack En- 
**fliihj^Dls.^Xiri\ln4lon Test. 

• ^ Based-on the findings and conclusions of the study' the're- 
search^ recbmmepds that the selection and training of coun- 
selorijifcwork with lower class black students should pot be 
based^bn the counselors' race or sex, but upon their perfor-' 
manoe* on Instruments designed to measure listening and re- 
sponding skills. ^ ^ ■ 
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